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ABSTRACT 

This report describes efforts to assess the impact oi 
the April 1972 issue of '^Social Education,** devoted to population 
education, and the effectiveness of various attempts to enhance the 
impact of the issue. Assessment vas accomplished by a questionnaire 
administered to randomly chosen groups of members of the National 
Council for Social Studies. The following items from the 
questionnaire are discussed in this report: awareness of population 
education, meaning of the term; determination of whether or not 
population is taught; allocation of time spent on teaching about 
population; and attitudes toward population. Questionnaires dealing 
with the influence of the April issue indicated a greater awareness 
of the term Population Education and an increased allotment of time 
spent on population education in the classroom. Questionnaires 
assessing the impact of the enhancement techniques, which included 
letters sent to sensitize Council members to the April issue and a 
mailing of resource materials, revealed little or no impact on the 
proportion of subscribers who read the issue or on their likelihood 
of teaching the subject. (JH) 
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Incroa;jJr;f* Interest In Popxilaticjn Educviti on: 
Evaluation c»f An Ini'orTTviti.on Gampaifiv- 

Population Education Pi-uject 
Indiana Univortuty 



In view of the importint role that education can play in 
developing an understanding of the causes and consequences 
of population growth and distribution, the Commission rec- 
oininends enactment of a Population Education Act to assist 
srhocl systems in establishing well-planned population edu- 
cation programs so that present and future generations 
will be better prepared to meet the challenges arising from 
population change. 

The Commission on Population Gnvvth 
and the ninerican Future 



Besides exiiorta Li- -ns i'l* )m presLtlont lal conuii'u'.Ln ni/., what o;iri (i«'no I" 
promote the inclusion populati m ediicaliMn f>r<)/7Vit(i:: in Ur* natit)M^.- ii(Mi""l«:V 
This is a practical question facing each of us who is intorciTttvl in havinj: 
students develop competencies in analyzing and dealing with lssue{:'. relating 
to population change. Among the change inducing techniques available to 
educators, the following are among those most coinmonly utilized to stimulate 
curriculum reform: 

a. Use of mass media to establish a climate of opinion supportive 
of ciu'ricular change, 

b. Use of professional journals, books, pamphlets and communications 
for educating and persuading school teachers, administrators and cur- 
riculum advisors (as well as teacher educators) of the need for a 
specified curricular change. 

c. Use of educational field agents for education and persuasion 
regarding the need for curriculum change and for instruction in 
techniques facilitating change, 

d. Use of national conventions, workshops, institutes, and 
teacher education courses for educating, motivating, and training* 
teachers (et al) in techniques relating to a particular curricular 
change , 

Activities noticeably missing from the list ajjp those based upon considerations 
resulting from changes in power relationships among groups competing for control 
of the school cixrriculum. Although such activities and approaches to change do 
occur within the educational communit:/^ the prevalent change model assumes that 
change can be produced through an educational/persuasional process* 

Last April (1972) the National Council for the Social Studies, the pro- 
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fosrional •.. rganisati<;n i'n* social tjtudiea educat^irj, atiempted to introduce it3 

membership to the concept of population education and, without necessarily en- 

d jrsinp the subject, encourage its meinbership to considez^ teachin^'3 about :)opulati^n 

-.isues. The manner in whicli this was done conforms to altei'native ^'L'^ on 

the previous list oT change inducing techniques. The National Council (with 

partial support from the Population Council) dedicated the majority of its 

April (1972) issue of Social Education magazine to the topic of Population 

Education. The issue carried a variety cf articles designed to provide 

background information on population processes and issues. Several articles 

also provided teaching suggestions and reviewed available teaching resources, 

A Population Reference Bureau population data sheet also was included in 

a form that could De extracted from the issue and used in a classroom teaching 

situation. In general these objectives could be inferred fcr the issue: 

a. To provide social studies educators with knowledge aliout pc^pulation 
processes and issues and to introduce the term "population educati^ui, ^' 

b. To motivate social studies educators to teach ab'iut popul-itiiTi in 
their courses, 

c. To provide suggestions and resources that would facilitate the 
inclusion of population concepts in the curriculum. 

In order to assess the impact of the issue and to assess its effectiveness 
in meeting its objectives, the Population Council awarded a small grant to the 
authors of this paper. In addition to assessing the impact of the issue itself, 
arrangements were njade to attempt to enhance the impact of the issue and to 
determine which, if any, of the alternative treatments made the issue more 
successful in reaching its objectives. The next section of this paper will 
discuss the effect produced by the iesue itself, both in the short-term and 
in the longer-term. This discussion will be followed by a discussion of tiio 
relative effects produced by the various efforts to enhance the issuers impact. 

Issue Impact 

Procedure 

The April issue of Social Educati^m was di^JtrilJuloiJ i^o that it roao)io<l 
the homes of National Council members in late April and early May (19V/). 
Prior to that time (in March) a random sample of lOU National Council members 
received a population education curriculuia questionnaire. These 100 membei-s 
were asked to respond to a series of questions about population education, 
about their teaching practices in regard to population, and about their 
attitudes toward a number of population related issues. Items on the question- 
naire consisted of both open (constructed) and closed response questions. 
Open response questions were used to prevent cueing particular alternatives, 

A second group of randomly selected teachers was sent a population 
education curriculum questionnaire in early June after teachers iiad had 
a brief period of time in which to read the issue. The second questionnaire 
was similar to the first. Most the the items were redundant with those 
asked on the first questir.nnaire. Newly appearing questions attempted to 
assess the short-term impact of the issue, for example, which articles 
teachers read (if any). 




In December (1972), after teachers presumably had sufficient time to 
study the issue, be influenced by it, and to revise their instruction 



I ■ inclwdf p-)uulati-:)n i.SLUiet^, a third queGtioniiaire was distriVjuted. This 
wu* t;onl t(' ;:ieinbers of tho i'irsl two samples as well as to a third grcvp of 
t..}achei'j wh • had never* )r.- l een contacted during the study. The purpose 

this questionnaire, jiiailar in n:iture to the second, was to determine the 
J one -T- toi'in effects pr^;ducec! i y tho Apiu] issue of Social Education . Measures 
available on tho diffei'ent prorips a:*o shown j)lctorially in the diagram below* 



Evaluation Design 


Date 


Ciroup 1 Group 2 
( Paselino ) ( Short-term) 


Group 3 
( Long-term) 


.'■larch 


Questionnaire 




April 


ISSUE DISTRIBUTED TO ALL GROUPS- 




May 


Questionnaire 




DeceniLer 


Questionnaire Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 



JUocoiiie Variables 



Althou^:h the qucGtionnaires asked respondents to answer a variety of 
questions, this paper will consider only a limited number. The questions 
we will be o^mcerned with deal with the following topics: 

a. Awareness '^f the term. Population Education. 

b. Meaning assigned to the term. Population Education. 

c. Whether or not they teach about population. 

d. /umouiit of time spent teaching about population. 

e. Attitudes towards population issues. 
Teacher Char i wleristics 

Teachers responding to the questionnaire reported various descriptive data 
about th(.'msolves anJ the schools they teaoh in. C)n the average, the teachers have had 
abuut thirteen yoars of Leaching experience, and teach in schools which average in 
size al'out 1700 students, i^'ifty-two per cent of the respondents teach in schools 
including the senior high grades, with five per cent having grades 7-12, twenty- 
eiglit |)er cent having grades 9-12, and sixteen per cent having grades 10-12. Sixteen 
per cent bc^ach In junior high schools (grades 7-8 or 7-9,) while eighteen per cent 
reported othcu' gradcjs combinations including junior college. TJie other fourteen per 
cent did not indicate tho grade levels in their schools. 
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Mote. — .'ximpling was without replacement. Teachers were randomly selected from the 
membership of the National Council at the beginning of the study and were randomly 
assigned to one of six treatment groups. Each group contained 100 members. 
Descriptive data was gathered on respondents answering the first two questionnaires. 
No descriptive data was gathered on the -hird questionnaire. Because of the random 
selection procedure, it is assumed that tne composition of the groups is equivalent. 



When asl.ed what social L^tudiej subjoct:3 they to'ic:i, the teachers: r^:^- 
:p-jndc'U :ir3 shown in Ta:.!^:' 1. As can be seen. 



Table 1 

iVrccritai^o ,•!' :Viniplr TcHcliin^' Various .'.'-ocial Studies Subjects 



World l!ii3tury 


. . ■ t> 


[iocai/'state i[.i;3t.>r*^ - 


- - - . "V 


oovcrmient C'vicl* 


lo;i; 


EcwHoniicij 




Geography 




S.'Ciology 




rsycholcg;^ 


■ 


rroblems of Democracy 




thei* Courses 




T-tal N 


U3/J 



U.S. History and World Histoiy are most often taught, with Government/Civics 
courseLi the only other L'.in^tle subject mentioned by more than ten per cent of the 
reisp' indents, 

t'no .'l.he?' i nti^rest,] da tiun has to do with the -reported teaching of Social 
Educa t.bin, W:i(^!i a. l.od: ^Mi) y.ju reatl Social Educatioa rnagazine regularly?", 
seventy-six [>or' cent answered In the affirmative. 

Pie suits 

by comparing questionnaire responses of teachers from before the special 
issue with those responding after the i?sue, we can examine possible short- and 
long-term inpacts of the issue on attitudes and teaching behavior. 

Awareness of the term "population education" is one factor which we ex- 
prected to increase as a result of the special issue. As seen in Table 2, awareness, 
as measured by responses to the question: "Have you ever heard of the term 
"Population Education"? increases dramatically, from forty-eight to eight-five per 
cent i*espondinf^' yef'-- 
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Tal le 2 

Au'xrenoss of "Population Education" 



"Have yo\i ever heard jI" 
the tem "PoDiilati/n 
EducatiMnV" 

No 



Pre- Issue 
Responses 



52% 



Short-Term 
Post-Issue 
Responses 



Total N 



il24l 



•'Column Percentages, 
of the long-term r^roup. 



"requencies in Parens. This question was not asked 



For pui-poses of subsequent analyses, the short- and long-term post-issue 
rosnonses are for those respondents who reported that they had read more than 
t.>ne article 5n the special Issue; this control was deemed necessary because if 
tliu roi.^n'Hu.ic^nt had njt read tlio issue, it presumably could have no direct impact 
ui him. 

t\.\ 1 Lhrrc.^ i^rMUf;:* were a^iked what the term "population eduaition" meant to 
thrrii. Tin* : >| k -ii-iMKlfMi r(^::fK>nLU.-i:j were on te^yjrized as shown below in Table 3. 



Table 3 

Meaning of Populatior Education 



"What does 'population 
education' mean to you?" 

No response 

1. Study and/oi* Transmission 
of Contemporary Knowledge 

2. otudy ^f Contemporary 
Pr 'bloms 

3. .'U;Udy .>V lljnl.orical 
1 nf' >riiL'it I on 

/, . 1 and 'ihi>v<' 
S . I arvi ab' >vc 



and 



7. 1 and 
■i . Other 



aL'-'VO 

and 3 above 



Pre-Issue 
Responses 

30fo 
27% 
17'/ 



7% 



Short-Term 
Post-Issue 
f.esponses 
16% 

22% 

2S% 

1% 
10% 



U% 

v^% 



Long-Term 
Post-Issue 
Responses 
V&% 

18^ 

\lS 

IS 

U% 
7% 

7% 
16% 



Total N 



(60) 



(79) 



(184) 
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The rr:^'.:t striking iVuturo oi' Tullo ic the do'^x-eaije in the "no response" 
categ;. ly rrv-m pre- to r) j.* t- L:::due fjroupL^. . The decrease from thirty to sixteen 
pel' Cc^nt Tor the ririf>t two ^^/r-JupL:, and the lact that the perc3ntap:e remains 
decreased at ei{;;hteen por cent for' the lon[^-ran£;;e groups lends some support 
t:) the idea that the iipecial issue may have had some impact, in terms of 
awar-eness and definition, for its readers. 

Although som-j evidence presented above suggests that the Social Education 
issue had some impact on awareness of and the meaning attributed to 'population 
education', changes in teaching are more important effects to examine. While 
sixty-eight per cent of the pre-issue group reported teaching aoout population 
oduc?atior., seventy-nine per cent of the shoi't-term post-issue group who had read 
the i i'.siK^ r..?poi'ted teaching ab(/ut population education. Reading the issue does 
apfu^'if I ' have had a sh: ' r.*t-term an impact, although only seventy three 

por oouL »f the I'-ng-torm |.Ku:t-is;:-ue g;':^Jup wh'j read the issue claimed that they 
bacght [M 'pulatl^.)n education in their clas;:o3, suggesting the absence of permanent 
changoj in teaching beliavior resulting fr^^m the special issue. 

h'or thuse reporting teaching about population education, the short-term 
post- issue respondents who i-ead one or more articles reported spending more time 
on this topic than the i)i»e-i:;sue respondents. Table /f f^how the differences be- 
tween all tliree groups. 



Table U 



Tiir:e Devo.ed to Teaching About Population Education 



"Ab'ut. how much time (in 
t^jt'il) d' ' y .'U sporui t'.' LolrliU''; 



Pre- I Gsue 
lie s|)undent:3 



Short-Term 
Post-Issue 

.M'/jspondcnts 



1-.^ days 

.1 week 

J-.; weeks 

4.-6 weeks 

more than 6 weeks 

T -tal N 



3 
2% 



'■0% 



3% 
ii6L 



2A% 
22% 



Long-Term 
Post- Issue 
Respondents 



21:3^ 
3955 
297' 
^% 
2% 

(171) 



bar the first two gi'oups, it can be seen that the major difference is between 
those who spend only one or two days on the topic as compared with those spending 
at least a wecl: teaching about population education. Compared to the first 
two groups, the long-term post-issue teachers who read one or more of the articles 
appear to spend the nost time on this topic. They have the lowest percentage in 
tit- 1-.^ day category, and the highest in the 2-^3 .-ind /.-6 week categories. Increaseej 
in tiio inbonsity, or time of >mniJ tmont , of f) ^pulaLi ^ ^n education teaching, therefore, 
ii!a;/ to :tii''t. hor outoomo ol* the opfi'i'il i.\?o.Uf . 
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Ghan^'e in teacher \ttitude3 about populatii^n education are another possible 
outcome of the special ijL^ue, i''i'om a set of attitude items to which teachers 
in this study responded, three have been selected Tor analysis. In each case, 
the respondent was presented with a "futures^' attitude item, and was asked to 
resp.-^nd tu it in two ways, First, he was asked to indicate whether he thought 
the condition or event in the item would c .me about in fifty years. Second, 
tie was asked to approve ov di3af)pi'ove of the condition or event, assuming that 
it w.)iijd take place, 

Tho firist attitude 1 torn was i^tated: "P'ifty years from now a government 
(Mminhu'b'n will roconiniend that the l',S, GjtuLlish a policy designed to produce 

*sor'/' p^'pulation '^fowth,' Table v shows the patterns of prediction and 
appr. -val/disapproval f^jr the three groups in the study. No major differences 
appear between groups on either the prediction or the judgment for this attitude 







Table 5 






Attitudes Toward 


Imposed Zero Population Growth 


Pr-odlot L^n 


Pre- I r>sue 
lU'Gpon.ses 


Short- Term 
Post- Is sue 

{{os]it.>nses 


L >ng-Term 

Post-Issue 

Responses 


Wi 1 1 !iapp"ii 
Will H" ' I. Irip: K»Ti 


■ ,i» 


( 


•;')■/, 


.itidrnieni 








Appri 'VC 
Disappr'jve 




52% 


62% 
38% 


Total IT 


(/.9) 


(78) 


(173) 



item. It is interesting that more than half in each group predicts this outcome, 
and the attitude toward that outcome is favorable — from fifty-two to sixty-two 
per cent approve. For the first two groups slightly fewer are willing to en-- 
dorse the p'>licy than predict it, but for the long-term group there is no difference 
between prodicti^)n and judgment. 

The iu^cond attitude item suggests the following situation: "Fifty years 
frc.^in n.^w the *po})u].ation problem* wil] liave been proven to be a myth,'* Table 6 
r>lh>wi"» tho rospt 'HJi^oj: to this item, AI)oiit one- fifth in eacli group predict that 
tlw fj.pula! ion "myth" will be r-Xfj 1 o(l(;U , a I th* >ii,^';|i a )n:'» i dera hly lii^'hor propcn-tion 
would like to 5e.c an outoonir. !'<M'liap/. Mii:'. d i !'!'( ' rcruM; ruprcjiw int:; wisiiful 

l.hi!ikinr — thi).'" a[ >f )!'' )vi of tliat end irii/^lit belLoVi? tliat the w',>rJd would be 
l.ietter witii one lojs f)roblem in the twenty-first century. Although the long-term 
group has a higher percentage approving the outcome than the other groups, no 
inference al)oiit the effects of the special issue is possible, given the lack of a 



Table 6 



Attitudes Toward Expl )ding the Population Problem Myth 



Prediction 



Pre-Issue 
Responses 



Short-. Term 
Post-Issue 
Responses 



Long-Term 

Post-Issue 

Responses 



Will happen 
Will n:>t hapren 




18% 

82% 



22% 
7S% 



.Judt-:mt; nl 



Anpr- 'vo 
Disapprove 



28% 

72% 



u\% 

59^ 



T-.tal N 



(/.9) 



(171) 



cta'r-c::f)()n!li n,^- incr-e:i3e f^-^r the shoi't-term ^^roup. 

The third item read: ^' fifty yer.rs from now schools will educate children 
about the implications, positive and negative, of coninual population growth 
in the United States." Responses on both the prediction and judgment of this 
item were unanomous — between ninety-seven and one-hundred per cent of all 
groups predicted and endorsed this idea. This is not surpilsing, but many of 
the same tea(?hers approving of this outcome for the future are not implementing 
it fvM- the present in their own classrooms. 



Tlie enhancement conditions were predicated upon the assumption that teacher's 
would need to be ijensit i.?.ed to the issue in order to stimulate them to read it. 
It waL^ alsu assujnoii that the more reinforcing communications a teacher received 
/'CKar-din^; the need to teach about population, the more likely the teacher would 
lio tt' liCfin teaching about populatlcm. 

Althou^r}^ forewarning is t;y'pically associated with a hardening of attitude in 
the attitude chan^];e literature, there is. data indicating that forewarning a person 
about a forthcoming communication may serve to facilitate reception of the 
corriTiuni cation under certain conditions. These conditions are associated with 
affect- carrying issues about which a person is uninformed or upon which he has not 



Enhancement Effects 



taken a stoadi*.Ai:t p^^^itLn. 'tlicr c.nditi)ns include those when the forewarning 
^ervei^ tc) ^^^nsiti^o a ;'0:';:..'n t ^ a i'-^rthc ^n; I rij c.:>munication from which he can 
Tort::' mally benoi'it. Keaaer^d L'Irejt , '* i' ox:inip'Ie, hais used this technique to 
oonjitize t>..tontvil i:u: scrl: (..tl L) content entry iV^rms that it sends under 
joparatv^ covor from that f Lb. :5^njlti:::ru: letter. it is this tyj)e of sensitizing 
cormriunicatic^n which tiie stULi/ or:ipl.)yed. 

In ilireh (197/') each three randomly selected groups of 100 National 
Cjuncil neinber;:: were sent n letter by U.S. mail. The contents of the letter 
alerted the Nation Couroil i:iembers to the forthcoming Population Education 
issue r"/ A cial EducatLm and suggested that the Council members attend to the 
iijsuo. In addition the iott^rr als.) referred to the report of the Commission on 
P'.jpul at 1' 'irov/th and thj .^.ip.orican Future and exhorted teachers to begin teaching 
ai.jut p.^pulation i.litt their* iL>tud'.-nti^ w. uld l^ecome informed decision-makers. 

Ln late April and Nhy a :^econd, "reminder," letter was sent to one of the 
three groups c^.)ntacted previously. The reminder letter again referred to the 
Commission's call f^^r a national population policy, the need for preparing students 
who could intellir;ently deal with such issues, the role teachers could play in 
meeting this need, and the existence of the April (1972) issue of Social Education 
as a viluable I'esiv^rce. In addition three resource items were mentioned as possible 
sources of background material and lessons appropriate for use in a class. 
Teacher wanting more iiif -rmation were encouraged to contact the Population Education 
Project. 

A modified version of this reminder letter was sent to a second of the three 
groups originally contacted prior to the i^^sues' publication. A packet of re- 
source material^- was sent with the letter. It was assumed that the materials 
would rricike it easier for a teacher to develop instruction about population and 
that it miglit further encourage them to read the o cial Education issue and heed 
itij nioi^r.age t teach ah 'ut [)iifmlation. Ar:k;ng the item:: included in the resource 
f)aelci,':e w^M-f r^Il^'win.*: 



a. Man's Fopulation Predicament : Population Bulletin 27 (2) 
( Population Fjcf erence Bureau) . 

b. Population by Valerie K. Oppenheimer. Foreign Policy Association 
Headline oeries No. 206 (FDA). 

c. U.S.; Population Growth and Family Planning: A Review of the 
Literature by Robin Elliot, Lynn C. Landman, Richard Lincoln and 
Theordore Tsurouka. (Planned Parenthood-W^rld Population)/ 

d. Population Pi-ofiles Units 1 and 2. (Center for Information on 
America ) . 

e. Population and the American t'ntui'e : Excei*pts Studies in 1^'amlly 
P]annlnf: Nby 197:^ (Population lAumeil). 

i\ WlKM-t- Will the Next Mil] ion Airier 1 caa;.: livf.V P^^pulation Bulletin 
( ri'pnlat.i ai Keforence Bureau). 

ERIC 
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f". List oT Planned Pai-enthood Publications. 

h. SeA/e^^al I'cprints of articles dealing with population and 
population education. 

i, A response card that could be used to request literature 
or family planning and birth control. 

The third group received a questionnaire designed to assess +he short-term 
Impact of the initial. i3en£itizing letter. The design for this aspect of the 
study is shown below. 

EKperimental Design 





Group L 


Group 5 


Group 6 




Forewarned 


Forewarned 


Forewarned, 






& Jteminded 


Reminded and 


Date 






Sent Materials 


March 


Letter 


Letter 


Letter 


April 


Speci:'l Issue 


Special Issue 


Special Issue 


May 


Questionnaire 


Reminder 


Reminder and 






Letter 


Materials 


December 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 


Questionnaire 



Finding. 



Tho LU^ns Lti'.:ing lettei' was designed t' ) influence the rate of reading of the 
Sf^eciai if.;>ue, but thit^ did not turn oiit to be the case. The proportion of 
tht^ ,^^!-0)ip receiving tlie letter who reported having read any of the 

special .It3S)ie articlei: was identical to those not receiving the letter — sixty- 
four per cent in each case. The impact of the sensitising letter therefore, has 
to be judged as insignificant. 

Another part of the media campaign was the mailing, to a random sample 
of one hundred subscribers of Social Education , of a packet of popijlation education 
materials, A third part of the campaign consisted of a "reminder letter," sent 
to two hundred subscribers one month after publication of the special issue. It 
was pi-edicted that the group which received neither item would be least likely 
to have read the issue and to teach about population education in his classes. 
The group which received both the materials packet and the reminder letter was 
pr'edicted to be highest on these two measures, and the group receiving only the 
reminder letter was predicted to be between the other two groups. 

The group receiving neither the letter nor the materials packet has sixty- 
nine per' cont who rc{)ortod having read the special issue, as compared with fifty-seven 
[jfr c^.'nt, for- the romindoz' l(»tter group and seventy-seven per cent for the letter 
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plus iiiateri'Als packet proup. Thus, the results were not as e^q^ected, although 
the f'ruun iv;ceiving both i.teias did have the highest rate reading one or more 
articles. Perliaps the reminder letter was ignored (just as the pre-issue 
senjitizin^r' letter seemed t.> le) imless it was received in connection with the 
muturials packet. 

The group receiving neither item contained sixty reporting that they taught 
about population education, as compared to seventy-one per cent receiving the 
reminder letter. This finding was ae. expected, but only fifty-seven per cent 
of those receiving both the letter and the materials packet reported teaching 
the subject. This is a disappointing result, in light of the extensive amo\int 
and quality of the materials in thv. packet. No ready e:q)lanation for this seeming 
lack w'f impact on teaching is :ivailable. 

[n short, the information campaign has to be judged a failure. It did not 
incroao.e the number of subscribers reading the issue and did not promote in- 
croaJoi:> in numbers teaching the subject in their classes. 

Summary 

The impact of the special Social Education did appear to have infl-uenced 
the awareness of persons who read one or more of the articles. Those that re- 
ported having read from the issue were more aware of the term 'popialation 
education, * and were better able to formulate a definition of the term. Impact 
on actual teaching of this subject appeared greater over the short-term than 
the long-term, although the differences were small. Further, the time committed 
to teaching about population education increased with both the short- and long- 
term p'OSL-issue groups. Finally, there were no T'iscernabJe effects on teachers' 
attitudes resulting from the special issue. 

The information campaign, consisting of pre-issue sensitizing letters, 
post-issue reirdnder letter's, and extensive packets of information of use to 
classr^.>om teachers, had little or no impact on the proportion of subscribers 
reading the issue. The likelihood that teachers would teach the subject was 
also n->t increased by the media campaign, which has to be judged a failure in 
light ..f these resultc. 



